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In  the  summer  of  1 993,  Elders  and  800 
community  members  gathered  at  Sunchild 
First  Nation's  pow-wow  grounds  and  stood 
in  the  pouring  rain  to  pray  about  building  a 
school.  Some  eagles  started  circling  above 
and  soon  landed  on  the  top  of  a hill,  where 
the  school  is  now  built.  The  community 
viewed  the  eagles'  choice  for  landing  as  a 
clear  answer  from  their  Creator  that  that's 
where  the  school  should  go. 

% 


Now,  Martin  Sacher  has  been  showing  people 
all  over  Canada  how  Sunchild  School  and, 
specifically,  Sunchild  First  Nation's  E-Learning 
Community  (SELC)  is  changing  the  face  of 
learning  for  Aboriginal  students  in  Alberta.  In 
the  last  month,  this  former  teacher,  principal, 
and  school  administrator  from  Sylvan  Lake 
has  been  to  Vancouver  and  Ottawa  to  present 
to  provincial  and  national  politicians  and 
educators.  He's  also  received  calls  from  as  far 
away  as  Australia,  Hungary,  and  Peru. 


Sunchild  E-Learning  Community's  2004  graduates. 
From  left  to  right:  Desmond  Redcalf,  Randine 
Yellowface  and  Nigel  Daychief  from  Sunchild  First 
Nation;  Dana  Geddes  from  O'Chiese;  and  Chase 
Gladeau  and  Jocelyn  Goodrunning  from  Sunchild. 


continued  on  page  4 


V a message  from  Minister  Pearl  Calahasen 


It's  been  an  exciting  few  months  and, 
although  much  has  changed,  we  at 
Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
(AAND)  are  focused  as  ever  on  our  mission: 
to  support  a social  and  economic 
environment  that  promotes  the  well-being 
and  self-reliance  of  Aboriginal  and  Northern 
Alberta  people  and  communities.  In  order  to 
do  that  successfully,  we  need  to  continue  to 
work  with  other  government  ministries  and 
Aboriginal  and  other  partners. 

In  this  issue  oi  Aboriginal  Framework 
News,  we  have  great  stories  to  share  about 
exceptional  people,  exciting  opportunities, 
effective  partnerships  and  a community  that 
offers  much  more  than  meets  the  eye. 


Spiritriver  Striped  Wolf,  an  amazing  1 1 -year- 
old,  was  among  1 6 youths  to  receive  an  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Achievement  Award  last  month. 

EnCana  Corporation  with  the  Metis  Nation 
of  Alberta  Association  and  CAREERS:  The 
Next  Generation  with  Bigstone  Cree  Nation, 
were  honoured  as  rewarding  partnerships  at 
Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources'  60th  annual 
awards  banquet  in  January. 

Sunchild  First  Nation's  E-Learning 
Community  is  making  waves  around  the 
province  and  the  world  for  encouraging 
higher  graduation  rates  among  Aboriginal 
people,  and  Alberta's  Aboriginal  Employment 
Centres  are  ready  to  help  once  they  do. 


AAND  welcomes  new  Deputy  Minister 


AAND  would  like  to  welcome  Shelley  Ewart- 
Johnson,  our  new  Deputy  Minister.  Shelley 
comes  with  a wealth  of  experience.  She 
transferred  to  AAND  after  spending  two  years 
as  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Alberta  Human 
Resources  and  Employment  (AHRE).  Before 
AHRE,  Shelley  spent  two  years  as  the  DM  of 
Alberta  Health  and  Wellness. 

Shelley's  commitment  to  people  has  been 
the  basis  of  more  than  a decade's  work  in 


the  Alberta  public  service  and  she  plans  to 
work  with  Aboriginal  and  Northern  Albertans 
to  strengthen  their  role  in  the  continuing 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  province. 

Shelley  joined  Alberta  Labour  in  October 
1991.  She  served  as  Assistant  DM  of 
Workplace  Health,  Safety  and  Strategic 
Services,  as  well  as  Director  of  Mediation 
Services,  before  being  appointed  DM  on 
April  28,  1 999.  She  directed  the  Issues 
Management  Group  responsible  for  research, 
policy  development  and  analysis,  and 
facilitation  services.  During  this  time,  Shelley 
and  her  staff  worked  closely  with  employers 
and  employees,  encouraging  both  parties 
to  adopt  non-adversariai  problem-solving 
and  relationship-building  to  address  labour 
relations  and  other  workplace  issues. 

She  is  an  active  member  of  Edmonton's 
Glenora  Rotary  Club  and  has  served  in 
several  positions  with  the  Alberta  Healthcare 
Association,  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Petroleum  Safety  Council,  Petroleum 
Industry  Training  Services,  Canadian  Labour 
Market  and  Productivity  Centre,  and  Alberta 
Congress  Board.  Shelley  was  also  a member 
of  the  Alberta  Labour  Relations  Board  and 
Local  Authorities  Pension  Board. 
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Read  about  ail  this  and  more.  We  look  forward 
to  sharing  the  remainder  of  2005  with  you  I 


Axna 

HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS 
ADVANCED  EDUCATION 

Are  you  an  Aboriginal  student  pursuing 
a career  in  a health-related  field?  Have 
you  been  living  in  Alberta  for  the  last 
three  years?  if  so,  you  could  be  eligible  for 

an  Aboriginal  Health  Careers  Bursary 

valued  between  $1,000  and  $13,000. 
Applications  are  available  from  high- 
school  counsellors,  student  award  offices, 
career  centres  and  the  Alberta  Heritage 
Scholarship  Fund.  The  deadline  is  May 
15,  2005. 

For  more  information  visit 
www.alis.gov.ab.ca/scholarships 

or  phone  the  Alberta  Scholarship 
Programs  at  (780)  427-8640  (to  be 
connected  toll-free  anywhere  in  Alberta, 
first  dial  3 10-0000). 

Alberta  Learning  Information  Services 
(ALIS)  is  Alberta's  leading  online  resource 
for  career,  learning  and  employment 
information.  On  the  ALIS  website  you'll 
find  the  resources  you  need  to  start 
making  the  most  of  your  future. 

Visit  ALIS  at  www.alis.gov.ab.ca. 


Kikino  Metis  Settlement: 
More  than  meets  the  eye 


Blink  and  you'll  miss  it.  You'd  never  know 
when  driving  by,  that  this  small  community 
220  kilometres  northeast  of  Edmonton  is 
a going  concern  with  business  ventures, 
talented  musicians  and  performers,  a peaceful 
lakeside  resort,  and  one  of  Alberta's  most 
popular  rodeos.  Check  it  out! 


Kikino  Wildlife  Ranch 

Wayne  Cardinal,  president  of  Kikino  Wildlife 
Ranch,  is  walking  in  his  father's  footsteps  by 
running  this  buffalo,  elk  and  deer  ranch  with 
the  help  of  a five-member  board.  His  father, 
Francis  Cardinal,  together  with  Raymond 
Bellerose  started  it  in  1 979  to  put  money 
back  into  the  settlement.  Today  it  sits  on  44 
quarters  (over  7000  acres)  and  covers  the 
biggest  private  land  base  for  such  a ranch  in 
Canada. 


Kikino  General  Store 

The  store  was  set  up  six  years  ago  and  is  just 
part  of  the  ranch,  says  Cardinal.  "The  ranch 
was  doing  so  well, " he  says,  "that  the  board 
decided  to  invest  in  another  settlement- 
owned  business."  The  store  provides  a second 
place  to  sell  the  meat  raised  on  the  ranch, 
besides  at  the  IGA  in  Lac  La  Biche. 


The  Kikino  Rodeo 

Kikino's  big  rodeo  is  held  once  a year  at 
Silver  Birch  Resort.  At  that  time,  the  resort 
sees  as  many  as  700  campers  and  7,000 
visitors  over  the  weekend,  says  John 
Ritchie.  Rodeo  events  include  saddle  bronc, 
bareback,  calf  roping,  bull  riding,  team 
roping,  barrel  racing  and  steer  wrestling. 
Bernice  LaBonte,  from  Calihoo,  has 
come  for  1 4 years  in  a row,  less  one 
for  her  husband  Ed's  surgery.  Many 
years  ago,  Ed  used  to  participate  in 
the  chuckwagon  races.  There's  much 
to  do  for  non-rodeo-goers:  rides  for 
kids,  a talent  show,  a steak  barbecue, 
a town-site  parade,  fireworks,  a dance, 
bingo,  a horseshoe  tournament  and 
the  "Hope  Mile  Run,"  a race  for  the 
young  men  around  a one-mile  track. 


Northern  Lites  Dancers 

The  Northern  Lites  Dancers  are  a group  of 
1 0 kids  aged  9 through  1 6,  who  dance  to 
revitalize  the  Metis  culture  throughout  the 
Western  Canadian  provinces,  says  manager 
and  dance  instructor  Gerald  White.  Metis 
dance  blends  Indian  traditional  dances  with 
French,  Irish  & Scottish  reels.  The  group 
is  supported  by  three  musicians  and  four 
backup  personnel.  It  was  started  back  in 
1 978  by  four  Ladouceur  sisters  who  were 
passionate  about  music  and  dance  and 
about  instilling  confidence  and  pride  in  the 
community's  youth.  "We're  proud  of  our 
heritage,"  says  White,  who  was  one  of  its 
original  dancers.  "Any  opportunity  we  have 
to  showcase  that,  we  do."  Contact  Gerald 
White  at  780-623-2782  to  book  or  check  out 
their  website  at  www.kikino-northern-lites.com. 


Northern  Highways  Band 

The  Northern  Highways  Band  is  a fun  group  of 
musicians  who've  been  playing  together  for 
1 0 years.  Their  unique  style  of  original  country 
songs  and  Metis  fiddle  tunes  has  taken  them 
throughout  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  Contact  Gerald  White 
at  780-623-2782  to  book. 


What  have  we  forgotten? 

There's  Randy  Hardy's  horse-logging  ranch 
and  Greg  Mercier's  hunting  outfitters. 
You'll  find  everything  but  a dull 
moment  at  Kikino. 


Silver  Birch  Resort 

John  Ritchie  manages  this  small  but 
picturesque  resort  located  six  kilometres  east 
of  Kikino  on  Highway  36.  It  has  been  owned 
and  operated  by  settlement  members  since 
its  opening  in  1 988.  Stay  at  one  of  four  cabins 
that  overlook  Whitefish  Lake.  Or  set  up  a tent 
trailer  on  one  of  its  52  camping  stalls.  Call 
1 -888-330-3833  to  book  your  stay. 


Kikino  Restaurant  and  Gas  Station 

The  restaurant,  run  by  Gloria  Cardinal, 

IS  attached  to  the  store  and  serves  as  a 
meeting  place  to  Kikino's 
nearly  1 200  settlement 
members. 


Sunchild  E-Learning  Community  shows  vision,  spirit  and  much  promise  continued  from  front  cover 


Sacher  had  a dream  of  changing  the  way 
Aboriginal  students  learn.  He  knew  there 
must  be  a better  way  when  he  saw  Aboriginal 
kids  slipping  through  the  public  education 
system.  He  found  the  perfect  career — within 
a community  that  also  vowed  to  take  control 
of  its  youth's  education — and  today  he  serves 
as  SELC's  program  director 
and,  arguably,  its  most 
vocal  champion. 


Chase  Gladeau  dances  at  his  grade  1 2 graduation 
from  Sunchild. 


According  to  a Stats  Canada  study  in  1 996, 
says  Sacher,  "80%  of  the  1 .3  million  Aboriginal 
population  have  not  completed  high  school 
compared  to  30%  of  non-Aboriginal 
peoples."  This  lower  education  significantly 
lowers  their  access  to  higher  education  and 
future  employment  opportunities. 

Sacher  noticed  educational  gaps  for 
Aboriginal  students  as  far  back  as  grade  8, 
when  a close  native  friend  we'll  call  "Joe"  just 
"disappeared"  from  school.  By  junior  high, 

Joe  started  feeling  discrimination  and  barriers 
because  he  was  an  Indian.  It  robbed  him 
of  self-esteem  and  interest  in  learning  and 
caused  him  to  leave  school  before  he  finished. 

"There  are  so  many  reasons  why  Aboriginal 
people  are  not  being  served  by  the  public 
school  system,"  says  Sacher,  who  is 
particularly  bothered  by  the  way  the  system 
penalizes  people  who  may  have  admirable 
priorities.  Many  students  on  reserve  have  had 
to  miss  exams  and  delay  their  graduation 
by  six  months  or  a year  because  a loved  one 
needed  help.  Sacher  believes  the  system 
should  be  flexible  for  students  who  hold  such 
strong  family  values. 

Since  the  launch  of  SELC  in  2000,  the 
Government  of  Alberta  has  acknowledged 
the  need  to  transform  education  in  Alberta, 
says  Sacher.  In  2002,  the  Ministry  of  Learning 
produced  a white  paper  entitled  Knowledge 
Matters:  Skills  and  Learning  for  Canadians", 
which  said  that  "Aboriginal  children  are  the 
most  disadvantaged  segment  of  the  Canadian 
school  population." 

The  Educational  Challenges 

When  Bev  Latter  saw  an  opportunity  to  help 
build  the  Sunchild  E-Learning  business  model 
n Rocky  Mountain  House,  she  was  reminded 
of  her  father.  He  helped  build  a school  at 
Montreal  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  so  his  kids 
could  continue  to  learn  in  the  community. 

Her  dad's  vision  and  community  and  family 
values — along  with  her  own  interest  in 
economics  and  questions  about  why 
Aboriginal  people  live  on  reserve  and 
often  face  more  difficulties— inspired 
her  to  help  create  similar  opportunities 
for  native  kids  who  face  barriers  to 
learning. 

"Many  Aboriginal  children  drop  out 
of  school  by  grade  9,"  says  Latter,  "due 


to  cultural  clashes,  poverty  issues,  a high 
rate  of  teenage  pregnancies  and  other 
socioeconomic  factors." 


"They  come  back  in  their  early  20s — when 
they  realize  education  is  there  to  help 
them.  They're  suddenly  equipped  with  the 
required  discipline  and  interest  to  pursue  that 
education,  but  by  then  there's  no  long-term 
funding  available." 


'ogram  director  of 
ing  Community,  has 
tere'sted  people  as  far 
Hungary,  and  Peru. 


The  Knowledge  Matters  report  says  "A  broad- 
based  accessible  and  comprehensive  adult 
learning  system  must  be  a prominent  feature 
of  the  country's  learning  infrastructure" 
and  that  "Aboriginal  people  often  face 
multiple  barriers  to  successful  labour  market 
participation."  Such  barriers  include:  "low 
literacy,  mathematics,  science  and  computer 
and  technology  skills,  poor  foundation  skills, 
remote  locations,  limited  job  opportunities 
and  career  possibilities  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  cultural  differences  (and 
employer  expectations). " 

Sacher  and  Latter  both  see  evidence  that  SELC 
is  starting  to  meet  this  great  need. 

Sunchild's  Outcomes 

"Many  Aboriginal  communities  in  Alberta 
don't  even  have  schools, " says  Latter,  who 
boasts  that  1 3 Alberta  communities  now  have 
access  to  Sunchild's  e-learning  model. 

Through  technology,  students  in  Sunchild, 
O'Chiese,  Eort  Chipewyan,  Eort  McKay,  Eort 
McMurray,  Saddle  Lake,  Janvier,  Alexis,  Louis 
Bull,  Peigan  and  Goodfish  Eirst  Nations,  and 
Aseniwuche  Winewak  Nation  in  Grande 
Cache  can  log  on  from  their  community  and 
learn  "aside"  other  classmates  from  all  over 
the  province.  More  importantly,  they  do  not 
have  to  leave  their  own  community,  which 
might  fear  losing  their  kids  forever  to  the  big 
city  if  they  were  to  send  them  away  to  school. 

"Canada's  Aboriginal  Cyber-School" — as 
SELC  is  coming  to  be  known — is  having  a 
profound  effect  because  it  was  set  up  with 
its  users  specifically  in  mind.  It's  more  flexible 
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One  of  SELC's  "virtual  classrooms,"  Screenshot  shows  a "whiteboard"  for  math  calculations  (right  side),  a list  of  class  participants 
with  their  answers  to  the  question  (top  left),  and  a live  text  discussion  (bottom  left).  Students  respond  to  questions  by  clicking 
buttons  on  the  toolbar  (across  top). 


than  the  public  system,  which  may  fail  a child 
for  missing  a month  of  school — even  if  they 
missed  to  tend  a sick  grandmother. 

"Other  students  are  finding  the  medium 
less  intimidating,"  saysSacher.  "Aboriginal 
students  have  felt  singled  out  and  threatened 
by  non-Aboriginal  classmates.  They  withdraw 
or  hold  back  because  they  believe  their 
opinions  are  not  valued.  One  student  said, 
'When  you're  e-learning,  you're  not  judged.'" 

So  this  system  that  some  people  might  think 
is  lacking  because  it's  void  of  face-to-face 
interaction  actually  works  better  for  some 
students?  Yes,  says  Sacher,  who  says  people 
make  a whole  lot  of  assumptions  about 
learning  because  they  don't  understand  the 
accompanying  cultural  issues. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  questions  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  an  e-learning  course  are  asked 
through  instant  text  messages  (like  email), 
and  are  sent  privately  between  the  teacher 
and  student,"  says  Sacher.  "Later  these  same 
kids  who  communicated  exclusively  through 
emails  start  to  trust  and  then  'draw  closer' 
and  become  'more  vocal'.  By  that,  I mean, 
they  start  to  use  voiceover  technology  that 


allows  real-time  conversations  to  happen 
among  all  participants  in  the  class." 

Sunchild's  Stats 

Is  this  new  approach  to  Aboriginal  education 
working?  Yes,  says  Sacher.  "The  Sunchild 
model  has  proven  to  be  successful  at  many 
levels.  We  continue  to  have  an  80%  success 
rate  in  diploma  courses  and  will  continue  to 
expand  with  corporate  sponsorship  to  other 
First  Nations  in  Alberta  and  beyond  in  2005- 
06." 

To  date,  Sunchild  School 

• has  325  students 

• offers  grades  9-12  through  e-learning 
(7-12  by  fall  of  2005) 

• employs  6 key  teachers 

• offers  37  accredited  online  courses 

• has  seen  its  graduation  rate  jump  from 
17%  to  80%  and 

• has  boosted  confidence  and  interest 
in  higher  education. 

Before  SELC,  the  community's  average 
education  level  was  grade  4 and  had  only 
had  eight  high-school  grads  in  40  years. 

Since  2001 , SELC  handed  out  38  high-school 
diplomas — 34  earned  through  its  e-learning 
community. 


SELC  in 
a nutshell 

What? 

Internet-based  learning  to  provide 
quality  education  and  instructors  to 
students  in  remote  locations.  Courses 
for  basic  adult  upgrading,  accredited 
high-school  diploma  and  pre- 
apprenticeship readiness  are  provided 
through  synchronous  (real-time)  and 
asynchronous  (archived)  lessons, 
text-messaging  discussions  and  online 
whiteboards. 

When? 

Started  as  a pilot  in  2000.  Partnership 
model  was  launched  in  2001 . 

Where? 

Sunchild  First  Nation  (K-12)  School  is 
located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  300  km  northwest  of 
Calgary.  Although  remotely  located,  it 
provides  instruction  and  learning  to  1 3 
reserves  throughout  Alberta. 

Who  participates? 

13  communities  so  far 

Who  supports  it? 

Community  and  corporate  partners 

Vision: 

Every  grade  2 student  will  graduate. 

Mission: 

To  deliver  high-quality  education  and 
to  support  the  needs  of  Aboriginal 
students  and  their  school.  To  provide 
an  e-learning  system  that  can  develop 
a world-class  labour  force  to  meet 
Canada's  future  skill  needs. 


Sunchild's  Templates  for  Success 

When  spreading  the  good  news  about 
Sunchild,  "we  emphasize  the  e-learning 
model  more  than  the  education,"  says  Sacher. 
"Before  we  set  up  in  an  area,  we  educate  the 
community  about  the  'gift  of  learning' — 
to  help  them  see  how  education  can  help 
them.  Once  they  better  appreciate  the  gift  of 
learning,  we  help  them  to  create  a vision  and 
a plan  for  that  specific  community. " That  way, 
the  whole  community  gets  involved. " 


continued  on  page  7 
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Alberta  mental  health  team  is 
'wonderful  resource'  to  the  regions 


Alberta  Mental  Health  Board's  Aboriginal 
Mental  Health  Team  has  provided  much 
support  to  Alberta's  regional  health  authorities 
in  developing  and  enhancing  relationships  with 
Aboriginal  people  within  their  communities. 

The  team  of  Lorita  Ichikawa,  director  of 
mental  health,  and  Aboriginal  coordinators — 
Wilma  Spear  Chief,  Kainai  Nation;  Elsie 
Bastien,  Piikani  Nation;  and  Brian  Fayant, 
Fishing  Lake  Metis  Community — work  closely 
with  the  Wisdom  Committee,  AMHB  staff, 
regional  health  authorities,  community 
agencies  and  communities  in  supporting 
Aboriginal  mental  health. 

Since  April  2004,  members  of  the  team  have 
been  invited  to  consult  with  four  regional 
health  authorities — Northern  Lights,  David 
Thompson,  Calgary  Health  Region,  and 
Aspen  Health  Region. 


They  have  been  a "wonderful  resource" 
and  most  helpful  in  working  with  the  region 
and  bringing  groups  together  to  participate 
in  mental  health  planning,  says  Gwen 
MacNeill,  director  of  mental  health  services 
for  Northern  Lights  Regional  Health  Authority. 
"The  team  can  hear  the  Aboriginal  people 
and  their  stories  and  for  that  I'm  thankful. 

This  has  been  useful  in  facilitating  connections 
and  focus  groups." 

MacNeill  is  grateful  that  AMHB  is  helping 
her  group  on  its  journey.  "The  team  is  sort 
of  my  'check  and  balance'  to  ensure 
that  we  in  the  Northern  Lights  Region 
are  appropriately  including  the  input  of 
Aboriginal  communities." 

Story  by  Jim  Gregson,  editor  of  Open 
Minds,  newsletter  of  the  Alberta  Mental 
Health  Board. 


Aboriginal  employment 
centres  offer  help  to  everyone 


Although  its  name  seems  self-explanatory,  don't 
be  fooled.  The  Red  Deer  Aboriginal  Employment 
Services  Centre  provides  everything  from 
employment  counselling,  to  labour  market 
information,  to  computer  use  and  assistance 
for  job  seekers.  It  also  serves  individuals  of  any 
status  or  race  and  reaches  beyond  the  City  of 
Red  Deer  into  surrounding  communities. 

The  Centre  came  into  being  through  the 
federal  government's  Aboriginal  Human 
Resources  Development  Strategy  (AHRDS), 
which  was  designed  to  expand  the 
employment  opportunities  of  Aboriginal 
people  across  Canada.  The  purpose  then  and 
now  is  to  deliver  employment  programs  and 
services  best  suited  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  Aboriginal  communities.  In  addition  to 
federal  support,  the  centre  remains  successful 
due  to  four  other  funding  partners:  the  Metis 
Nation  of  Alberta,  Confederacy  of  Treaty 
Six  First  Nations,  Treaty  Seven  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  and  Alberta 
Human  Resources  and  Employment  (AHRE). 


Its  popularity  has  increased  dramatically. 
Milana  Ward,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Centre,  says  that  at  first  opening  in  2000,  85 
new  "intakes"  were  documented.  By  the  end 
of  2004,  they  had  worked  with  350.  Walk-in 
traffic  increased  from  200  people  in  2000  to 
3700  in  2004. 

Marketing  and  networking  has  been  key 
to  spreading  the  word  and  attracting 
new  clients.  Ward  says  getting  in  front  of 
stakeholders  is  critical:  "The  goal  each  year  is 
to  make  a presentation  or  information  session 
to  community  groups  and  businesses.  It's 
important  to  target  the  right  key  people  and 
make  partnerships  in  the  community  and  with 
all  Aboriginal  groups. " The  Centre  also  presents 
to  federal  and  provincial  government  staff  who 
could  direct  potential  clients  to  the  service. 

The  Centre's  staff  predicts  continued  success. 
Each  year  more  people  are  visiting  and,  as 
word  spreads,  more  people  learn  about 
its  wide  variety  of  services.  As  a non-profit 
organization,  they  rely  heavily  on  their  strong 
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New  logo 
launched 

Thanks  to  two  talented  students  of  the  Next 
Level  IT  Animation  Professional  Training  Program 
in  Edmonton,  a new  logo  has  been  developed 
to  draw  attention  to  Aboriginal-related  2005 
Centennial  events  and  information. 

The  intensive  50-week  Next  Level  program, 
supported  by  Heritage  Community  Foundation 
and  NAIT  (Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology),  was  launched  on  September  7, 
2004 — ^just  in  time  for  Aboriginal  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  to  commission  its 
students  to  develop  the  image  for  Alberta's 
100th  birthday  celebrations. 

The  student  designers  were  Jimmy  Gladue 
and  Robert  Anderson,  who  worked  under 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  Ryan  Majeau, 
Senior  Designer  and  Nic  de  Boon,  Senior 
Instructor,  of  the  Heritage  Community 
Foundation.  Together,  the  team  came  up  with 
this  colourful  and  inspirational  image  of  an 
Aboriginal  traditional  dancer  in  the  foreground 
and  a Metis  sash  in  the  background. 

Watch  for  the  new  logo  around  the  province 
after  its  official  launch  on  March  21 1 


Alberta 


partnerships  with  key  stakeholders.  "The 
funding  through  our  four  key  partners  is 
greatly  appreciated.  They  are  the  sole  reason 
we  can  provide  this  service. " 

Call  the  Red  Deer  Employment  Services  Centre 
at  403-358-7734  (or  toll-free  at 
1-866-358-7734).  A similar  centre  is  located 
in  Lethbridge.  Call  403-382-4329  or  email 
ron.ingram@gov.ab.ca  for  information. 


Sunchild  E-Learning  Community  shows  vision,  spirit  and  much  promise  continued  from  page  5 


The  Sunchild  business  model  is  succeeding 

because  it's  committed  to  being: 

• accountable  - student  must  be 
"engaged"  and  "clicked  in"  to  participate; 
there's  weekly  reporting  and  tracking;  "key 
teacher"  must  respond  within  24  hours  of 
a question;  maximum  1 5 students  per  session 

• flexible  - students  learn  at  their  own  pace 
with  offline  and  online  tutoring 

• customized  - each  school  is  customized 
for  Its  students'  specific  needs 

• supported  - requires  community  buy- 
in  and  leadership;  involves  community 
personnel;  requires  shared  financial 
investment  with  community  and  corporate 
partners 


• respectful  - includes  Aboriginal  staff  and 
Aboriginal  content  and  strong  community 
leadership 

Although  we  start  by  building  a strong  model, 
says  Sacher,  we  certainly  do  not  overlook 
the  education  component.  In  addition  to 
"core  skills",  SELC  addresses  secondary 
employment  skills  such  as  communication 
(written  and  verbal),  managing  information, 
using  numbers,  thinking  and  solving 
problems.  It  also  teaches  personal 
management  skills  including  demonstrating 
positive  attitudes  and  behaviours,  being 
responsible,  being  adaptable,  managing  time 
and  resources,  and  continuous  learning. 


"In  many  ways,"  says  Sacher,  "it  tops  what 
is  available  in  the  public  system,  which  is 
very  content-driven  and  often  forgets  to 
teach  about  how  to  apply  the  content.  With 
our  practical  emphasis,  SELC  graduates  learn 
technology  and  additional  skills  that  they  can 
immediately  transfer  to  the  workplace. " 

For  more  information  on  learning  through 
Sunchild  or  becoming  a corporate  partner, 
call  Martin  Sacher  at  403-989-3476  or  send 
an  email  to  sacher@sccyber.net. 


Exceptional  youths  honoured 


AAYAA  recipients 

Culture  and  Heritage 

First  Nations  - Kayla  Moosewah  (Rocky 

Mountain  House) 

Metis  - Amy  Connochie  (Medicine  Hat) 

Volunteer  Services 

Jr  - Chehala  Leonard  (Grande  Cache) 

Sr  - Scott  Ward  (Red  Deer) 

Academic  Achievement 

Jr  - Joshua  Aiook  (Fort  McMurray) 

Sr  - Christie  Cutarm  (Edmonton/Hobbema) 

Athletic  Achievement 

Jr  - Meghan  Louis  (Hobbema) 

Sr  - Colton  Yellow  Horn  (Brocket) 

Career  Advancement 

Jr  - Dam  Ames  (Edmonton) 

Sr  - Robyn  Krajacie  (Vancouver/Edmonton) 

Personal  Achievement 

Jr  - Spiritriver  Striped  Wolf  (Three  Hills) 

Sr  - Erin  Jackson  (Edmonton) 

Walking  the  Red  Road 

Jr  - Natasha  Starman  (Mayerthorpe) 

Sr  - Jennifer  Werestiuk  (Edmonton) 

Community  Leader 

Jr  - Bella  Karakuntie  (Grande  Cache) 

Sr  - Charles  McDonald  (Grande  Cache) 


On  February  1 1 , Albertans  gathered 
in  Edmonton  to  honour  and  celebrate 
outstanding  Aboriginal  youth  at  the  2nd 
annual  Alberta  Aboriginal  Youth  Achievement 
Awards  (AAYAA). 


The  awards  gala  was  held  at  the  Victoria 
School  of  Performing  Arts  and  included 
musical  and  dance  performances  from  ASANI, 
Susan  Aglukark,  rap  group  Red  Nation,  and 
the  Kikino  and  Muskosis  dancers. 


Sixteen  youth  received  awards  in  eight 
categories.  Two  youth  were  selected  for  each 
category  at  either  a junior  (age  10-17)  or 
senior  (age  1 8-29)  level,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Culture  and  Heritage  Award,  which  was 
awarded  to  a First  Nation  and  a Metis  youth. 
Award  recipients  were  chosen  by  the  AAYAA 
committee  from  submitted  nomination  forms. 

All  award  recipients  are  exemplary  youth 
who  have  excelled  in  many  facets  of  their 
lives,  sometimes  overcoming  momentous 
challenges.  One  such  youth  is  Junior  Personal 
Achievement  winner  Spiritriver  Striped  Wolf, 
an  1 1 -year-old  from  Three  Hills.  Striped  Wolf 
was  born  with  a rare  genetic  illness  called 
autogenous  facial  disfigurement,  which 
has  resulted  in  his  having  to  endure 
numerous  painful  surgeries 
since  age  four. 

Despite  the  challenges  this 
illness  has  caused  in  all 


aspects  of  his  life.  Striped  Wolf  has  persevered 
and  is  a positive,  upbeat  and  optimistic  role 
model  for  other  youth. 

In  conjunction  with  the  awards,  and  in 
partnership  with  Oteenow  Employment  and 
Training  Society,  a Labour  Market  Information 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology  (NAIT)  on  February 
11-13.  The  conference  was  an  opportunity 
for  Aboriginal  youth  to  learn  about  being 
a college  student  and  about  education, 
training  and  employment  opportunities. 
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Juno  Award-winning  Susan  Aglukark  (seated)  shares  the  stage 
with  (from  left  to  right)  Geraldine  Cardinal,  Jessie  Laboucan 
and  Marie  Joudrey  at  Peerless  Lake  School. 

Inuk  singer  Susan  Aglukark  recently  finished 
her  two-phase  project  called  The  Fifth 
Season:  The  Healing  Season,  in  which  she 
visited  nine  Alberta  Aboriginal  communities 
to  encourage  youth  to  talk  about  important 
issues  like  family  violence,  substance  abuse 
and  suicide,  to  reach  out  to  others  for  help, 
and  to  build  their  self-esteem.  Aglukark 
followed  morning  discussions  with  afternoon 
concerts  for  youth  and  community  members. 
The  project — funded  by  Alberta  Solicitor 
General,  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations — 
enabled  her  visits  to  Eden  Valley,  Hobbema, 
Standoff,  Saddle  Lake,  Fort  McKay,  Janvier, 
Assumption,  Peerless  Lake  and  Calling  Lake. 


The  Hank  Williams  First  Nation  movie 
by  local  director  Aaron  Sorenson  has  been  a hit 
in  his  home  province.  Over  200  people  lined 
up  in  freezing  temperatures  for  its  premiere  on 
February  4 in  Peace  River  and  both  showings 
that  evening  sold  out.  It  was  also  well  received 
at  its  High  Prairie  opening  on  March  4. 

The  story,  about  a man  who  takes  his  son  with 
him  to  visit  Hank  Williams'  grave  before  he 
dies,  was  one  of  1 2 films  of  3000  contenders 
chosen  to  be  premiered  at  the  American  Film 
institute's  festival  in  Los  Angeles  in  November 
2004.The  film  is  anticipated  to  open  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  April. 


Ray  Danyluk  was  appointed  chair  of  the 
Northern  Alberta  Development  Council  in 
December  2004. 


AAND  Deputy  Minister  Shelley  Ewart-Johnson,  Nora 
Yellowknee  of  Bigstone  Cree  Nation,  Janet  Riopel  of  CAREERS: 
The  Next  Generation,  and  Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources 
President  John  Zahary 


Rewarding  Partnerships,  an  industry 
recognition  program  created  by  AAND 
through  its  Industry  .Advisory  Committee 
and  by  Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources  (ACR), 
recently  looked  for  companies  and  Aboriginal 
partners  who  could  demonstrate  innovation, 
sustainability  and  capacity-building  through 
their  shared  efforts.  2004's  most  rewarding 
partnerships,  EnCana  Corporation  with  Metis 
Nation  of  Alberta  Association  and  CAREERS: 
The  Next  Generation  with  Bigstone  Cree 
Nation,  were  honoured  at  .ACR's  60th-annual 
awards  banquet  at  Edmonton's  Westin  Hotel 
on  January  26. 


Minister  Calahasen  stands  between  Daniel  Kumpf  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  (left)  and  Mayor  of  Grande  Prairie, 
Wayne  Ayling,  after  signing  a partnership  agreement  between 
the  City  of  Grande  Prairie,  Aquatera  Utilities  inc.,  the  Province  of 
Alberta  and  the  Aboriginal  Workforce  Participation  Initiative  on 
March  1 1 . Photo  credit:  FX Photographiclnc. 


contact  information 


Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 

13th  Floor,  Commerce  Place 
10155-102  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Canada  T5J  4G8 

For  general  inquiries: 

T:  (780)  41  5-0875 
F:  (780)415-9548 

Additional  information  and  a copy  of  this  newsletter 
can  be  found  on  our  website:  aand.gov.ab.ca 

Story  ideas?  Please  call  Faith  Farthing  at  (780)  427-9659 
or  send  an  email  to  aand.\A/ebsite@gov.ab.ca 
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